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Introduction 
By 
Zobn haynes holmes 
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Go those who know Brent Allinson it needs no evidence 
of printed words to prove that he is a poet. Just to see him, 
as once to “see Shelley plain,” is to discover a soul that 
speaks naturally in song. What he was doing with his 
poetic gifts in his early manhood is shown by the pieces 
gathered in the first part of this volume, “Moonrise and 
Calvary,” which were written for the most part at Harvard 
College, whither he came in September, 1915, after two 
years at the University of Chicago. In 1916 he was elected 
to the editorial board of the “Harvard Monthly.” Besides 
several poems originally published in that magazine, this 
section includes the well-known sonnet, “To Josiah Royce” 
(p. 29), which won the Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize for 
original English poetry on an assigned subject in the spring 
of 1917. This sonnet marks, in style and sentiment, the 
noble climax ofa group of poems which were written for 
their own sake and which have, like all things beautiful, 
their “own excuse for being.” In the same way “Christmas 
1917” (p. 36), published originally in The Liberator, 
marks the climax of another group of poems in this first 
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section —“Two Dreams,” “To Woodrow Wilson,” “To 
Arms! Columbia!” “Harvard Declares War,” and “Dulce 
et decorum est pro patria vivere!’—which were written 
in obvious reaction on the contemporary world-shaking 
events of the great war, then raging in Europe, and ina 
kind of intuitive anticipation of events to come. In the 
“Moonrise” which was catching his soul in beauty, 
Allinson was already seeing the “Calvary” on which 
his beloved country, “America, the Torch-Bearer” (p. 8), 
and he himself, in the name of her “new faith divine,” were 
to be crucified along with the rest of betrayed humanity. 


+ 


The story of Brent Allinson’s experiences after the 
United States entered the European conflict, in April, 1917, 
is the necessary introduction to, as it is the explanation 
of, the poems which compose the second section of this 
volume, called “The Singing Shadows.” 

Among Allinson’s earliest recollections was the active 
interest of his father and mother in the life and problems 
of the unassimilated immigrants of Chicago, and in the 
general task of social reform in that great city. From 
1907 onward his parents were the resident heads of a 
social settlement in the twentieth ward, a large percen- 
tege of the population of which is of foreign birth or 
parentage. “Cosmopolitanism, or internationalism as it 
is best understood in the United States, has therefore,” 
he writes, “been in the air which I have breathed for 
many years.” 

The influence of this environment and training was 
seen in his choice of studies and of various outside 
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interests and activities at college. From the beginning he 
did much work in modern languages, and early in his 
academic career decided to fit himself for the diplomatic 
service of the Government. During his two years 
(1913—1915) at the University of Chicago he was a 
member, and for part of the time an officer, of the 
Cosmopolitan Club there. At the end of his first year 
(1915— 1916) at Harvard he was elected president for 
the ensuing year of the Harvard International Polity Club, 
which had been organized, chiefly through the influence 
of Norman Angell and the activity of George W. Nasmyth, 
Lewis S. Gannett and others, “to promote the thoughtful 
study and discussion of modern international problems, 
with a view to the formulation of American policy which 
shall contribute to the peace and better government of 
the world.” In February, 1917, as president of this club, 
he was invited, together with representatives of Yale, 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Princeton and Columbia, to appear 
before the Committee on Military Affairs of the U. S. 
Senate, which then had in conference what was known as 
the Chamberlain Bill for the establishment of universal 
compulsory military training and service in the United 
States, and at a public hearing in the Capitol he spoke 
against this proposed legislation. During all this time, from 
the opening of the Great War on, Allinson was, of course, 
in active sympathy with what was then the predominantly 
pacifist sentiment of the country. He opposed the pre- 
paredness hysteria, urged theintervention of neutral nations 
to the end of peace, hailed what seemed to be President Wil- 
son’s sincereand determined endeavors to keep the country 
out of war, and discerned with remarkable clarity of vision 
the real nature of the European conflict “as a war,” to quote 
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his own words written in the fall of 1917, “brought about 
by economic and dynamic illusions—as a tragedy of 
political errors and rankling misunderstandings rather 
than as a stern conflict between right and wrong, or 
even between irreconcilable philosophies of government 
or of life.” 


ITI. 


It was natural, indeed inevitable, that a young man 
holding Brent Allinson’s views, and having the moral 
fibre which later developments so unmistakably dis- 
closed, should find himself, on the entrance of the United 
States into the Great War, among that group of dis- 
senters or non-conformists who came to be known, both 
popularly and officially, as “conscientious objectors.” 
The existence of such a group was anticipated and 
recognized by the Government in the passage of the 
Selective Service Law, May 18, 1917,—section 1644 of 
which exempted from military and naval service “any 
person .. who is found to be a member of any well- 
recognized religious sect or organization at present 
organized and existing and whose existing creed or 
principles forbid its members to participate in war in any 
form and whose religious activities are against war or 
participation therein—.” 

This provision was excellent, so far as it went; but it 
fell short in two particulars. In the first place, it made the 
ridiculous ethical mistake of regarding conscience as a 
corporate and not as an individual affair, and therefore 
of accepting outward membership in an institution (which 
might well be a matter of inheritance, or accident, or 
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adherence to some other principle than that of opposition 
to war), instead of inward personal conviction, as evi- 
dence of reality. Thus there were numerous non- 
resistants of the absolutist type, like Tolstoi, who be- 
longed to no church and yet were as sincere as any Quaker 
or Mennonite and on occasion as heroic—as later events 
disclosed—who received no benefit from the law. 

Erling N. Lunde, for instance, in a statement to the 
military court that tried him at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
October 15, 1918, said: 

“I believe our only defense against possible invasion lies in 
Tolstoian non-resistance, exemplified by the Quakers’ experience 
with the Indians in Pennsylvania, and in the action fo the Finns 
in 1905, when they won their constitution in the face of the worst 
militarism in the world, by making their demands and then simply 
refusing to work, sitting quietly unarmed, and so overwhelming the 
Cossacks that the latter refused to fire at the command of their 
officers ... Some nation must be willing to risk material extinction in 
order to give courageous leadership to this new era of Christian 
living, as distinguished from Christian idealizing which has been going 
on now for nearly two thousand years.” 


In the second place, this provision of the Law confined 
the action of conscientious scruples against war to the 
religious field and thus gave no recognition to that class 
of objectors, perhaps larger in number, who were moved 
by political or social and ethical rather than spiritual prin- 
ciples. This class included primarily many Socialists and 
Communists who refused to fight in what they called “a 
capitalist war” but who did not object to war as such, nor 
to the use of violence, if necessary, to achieve their ends 
of a world-wide industrial revolution. It also included a 
smaller group of men who, without taking the Christian 
non-resistant position and without condemning the whole 
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existing social structure under the one all-inclusive 
denunciatory epithet of “capitalistic,” yet denounced the 
European war, and more especially America’s entrance 
into it, “as at once an unnecessary political catastrophe 
and a hideous moral atrocity,” and refused therefore to 
have anything to do with it. Roderick Seidenberg thus 
explained his position to a military court at Fort Riley, 
on November 1, 1918: 


“Tam opposed to participation in organized warfare between 
nations because I consider warfare the most futile of all possible 
methods of settling national disputes ... It is moraily abhorrent. I am 
aware that modern wars are fought for defensive reasons or for the 
establishment of permanent peace. But such aims have always furnish- 
ed the final justification for hostilities without ever achieving their 
object. It is therefore not without some justification that other 
methods of achieving this noble aim be tried—methods which it 
will be granted are consistent with the aim. 

As a matter of defense nations prepare themselves for war. In- 
evitably it is found that the best defense against future eventualities is 
present aggression. Thus all aggressive action is justified on defensive 
grounds. Imperialism itself is a species of defensive policy. But 
already it has failed, for modern nations have had to resort to con- 
scription to execute their predatory defenses. Without that principle 
the present conflict would have been unthinkable. The possibility of 
permanent peace is thus profoundly dependent upon the question of 
conscription ... Conscription implies a philosophy of the state—a 
German philosophy which is more fundamentally dangerous than war 
itself. But the state at best is but a means to life; to-day it has usurped 
the place of an end and aim. If the state cannot exist without con- 
scription, it were better that there were no state.” 


To this group, neither dogmatically non-resistant 
nor Marxian revolutionist, Brent Allinson belonged. 
“We were not content,” he writes, “to offer merely 
the theoretically revered commandments of Moses and 
of Christ, and the passionate and appealing principles 
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of Tolstoi and other great religious teachers of the 
race, against the murder of humankind, as the suffi- 
cient justification of our refusal of military service in 
this high-sounding and extraordinary war, of which both 
clerical and secular idealism approved. Nor were we 
willing to place ourselves outside of existing society and 
government, and to regard ourselves as owing to neither 
any moral obligation but rather implacable hostility to 
both, as did most of the more logical and doctrinaire 
Socialist and Communist objectors with whom we 
were invariably identified by the uninformed and the 
newspapers. Recognizing a very great obligation to or- 
ganized society, and in lesser degree to its agent, the 
State, we nevertheless declared that the State and the 
Government were not our moral sovereign; were not 
infallible; might be, and in the case of this war were blind 
and wrong and cruel; and that there were limits to their 
just authority over individuals which perhaps no law had 
ever defined but which, here and now and for ourselves, 
in this crisis we proposed to define without being any 
more recalcitrant or obstinate than was absolutely in- 
evitable. We felt it obligatory, moreover, and to the best of 
our ability endeavored clearly to formulate and declare 
convincing and sufficient reasons for our act by an 
examination of the causes and probable consequences 
of the war.” 

Allinson did his part in making known the conscien- 
tious objector’s position both before his arrest, in an 
“Open Letter” to Secretary of War Baker, and again 
immediately after his arrest in a short statement entitled 
“One Word More.” In this latter document, after pointing 
out that his services were at his“Government’s command— 
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in any constructive way” and that the Government had 
refused to allow him “to go abroad in the service of those 
who minister to the stricken and desolated victims of war, 
and thwarted all (his) efforts to serve it in a civil capa- 
city at home,” he said: “I am going under compulsion 
into the camp of an army to protest against the curse and 
infamy of international war. Peace, just peace, peace 
which is the condition of tolerable existence, can never 
come by the sword... That America should have been 
beguiled into this catastrophe, that she should have left - 
her niche in history ‘to cheat and scramble in the market- 
place of war,’ thinking thus to destroy war, is the irony 
of ironies, a supreme absurdity. .. I am more and more 
convinced that only a deep moral revolt against the scourge 
and crime of war can end this universal misery ... Aslam 
master of myself and the slave of no man nor creed, 
I shall not compromise with war nor violate in my own 
person ‘the dignity of humanity’. When the world is turning 
to spring, and to the birth of a new era, I shall not take 
arms against the youth of Germany, many of whom feel 
what I feel and see what I see.” 

Sentiments of this kind were present in the minds of 
many more than those who were members “of any well- 
recognized religious sect or organization.” The total 
number of conscripted men in the Army, accepted or 
recognized as conscientious objectors, was about 3900. ! 
Of these the majority did not come inside the provision 
of the law at all. This led to confusion and cruelties 
without number which a series of orders, confidential 
and otherwise, from the office of the Secretary of War, 
failed to remedy. Only with the issuance of the Executive 

1c. f.“The Conscientious Objector,” by Walter Guest Kellog, p. 127. 
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Order of the President, March 23, 1918, defining non- 
combatant service and extending the provisions of the 
Selective Service Law to “all persons who profess relig- 
ious or other conscientious scruples” against war, 
and the appointment, on June 1, 1918, of a Board of 
Inquiry to inquire into and determine the sincerity of 
conscientious objectors1, was some order brought out of 
the prevailing chaos, and some promise given of justice. 

The real tragedy of the conscientious objector, however, 
appeared not so much in the law itself as in the admini- 
stration of the law. At the outset was committed the 
fearful blunder of handing over the objectors to the 
military branch of the Government for treatment, 
instead of keeping them in the civilian branch where 
they properly belonged, and thus subjecting them to 
the insane and uncontrolled rigors of martial law. 
Hundreds of objectors, even those promised. exemption 
by the Conscription Act2, were thus segregated in military 
camps, to be preyed upon by unsympathetic tormentors 
among their comrades in arms, beset by orders which 
they would not heed, court-martialled for disobedience, 
and condemned to ferocious sentences in military prisons. 

More serious was the almost universal suspicion and 
hostility with which these objectors were regarded by 
those to whose mercy they were committed. We now 
know that this suspicion and hostility were not justified. 
Major W. G. Kellog, Chairman of the U. S. Board of 
Inquiry, has testified‘ that whereas in the beginning of his 
work he “firmly believed that they (the CO’s) were, as a 
class, shirkers and cowards,—an examination of more 


1 c.f “The Conscientious Objector”, p. 25, etc. 
* c. f. “Mennonites in the World War’, by J.T. Hartzler. 
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than eight hundred objectors, in twenty widely distri- 
buted military camps and posts, convinced (him) that 
they (were), as a rule, sincere;—cowards and shirkers, in 
the commonly accepted sense, they were not.” Never- 
theless, on the assumption of their insincerity, these men 
were long confined under intolerable conditions of humi- 
liation and servitude, were subjected to ruthless inqui- 
sition, and many of those most sincere and unwilling 
to accept any form of service, non-combatant or other, 
given up to punishment. 

Lastly is never to be forgotten the state of the public 
mind in the country at large upon this question. In the 
mad frenzy that seized the nation upon the declaration of 
war, and the unprecedented ferocity into which this frenzy 
so speedily passed, the conscientious objectors were 
engulfed as by a flood. There was no chance for their 
case to be explained or, if explained, to be heard. Out- 
side of the few pacifist circles which understood the tidal 
wave of madness these men were universally regarded 
as Slackers and cowards—nay, worse, as pro-Germans 
and therefore traitors. Had they been taken out and shot by 
the military authorities a few persons would undoubtedly 
have been shocked into soberness and sanity, but by the 
great mass of the people, howling like wolves for blood, 
even such action would have been approved. In judging 
the conduct of the Government and the Army, this crazed 
state of public opinion is to be remembered. 

The result of such influences as these was the almost 
complete defeat of the law and of a well-intentioned 
government. Hundreds of members of religious sects op- 
posed to war, specifically exempted by the terms of the 
Conscription Act, were put behind the bars; on March 10, 
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1919, four months after the signing of the Armistice, no 
less than three hundred and fifty-six such men were at 
Fort Leavenworth. Hundreds of others, bravely sincere 
for religious or political reasons, were sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment because of petty infractions of 
discipline, refusal to obey military orders, or failure to 
satisfy the Board of Inquiry. Control by the military led 
inevitably to persecution and torture. Solitary confinement, 
midnight baths under ice-cold showers, beatings up 
by armed guards, immersion in the filth of latrines, as- 
saults with fists, clubs, fire-hose—numerous instances of 
these horrors are on record. A few men died from op- 
pression or exposure, many sickened or were dangerously 
ill, all suffered cruelly in mind and body. 


IV. 


Brent Allinson’s case, partly because of the publicity 
involved, partly because of the extraordinary nature of 
the episodes, but mostly because of Allinson’s uncom- 
promising statment of his position and unwavering fidelity 
of spirit under such moral strain as comes to few indivi- 
duals in so early a period of life, did much to draw the 
attention of the whole country to the problem of the 
conscientious objector. That he should have been tried 
and punished not as a conscientious objector but as a 
deserter from the army in time of war, and, although not 
an absolutist in any sense of the word but willing at all 
times to perform any non-military public service, could any 
such be found among the various forms of non combatant — 
service officially prescribed by the President, should have 
been given a sentence more terrible than any imposed even 
upon the most fanatical of the non-resistants, is one of 
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those “ironies of circumstance” in which fatalistic geni- 
uses, like Thomas Hardy, read the lesson of the universe. 

After the passage of the Selective Service Law, Allinson, 
then a junior in Harvard College, registered by mail in 
Chicago. At the end of August, 1917, he was summoned to 
appear there for physical examination. He immediately 
returned from asummer campin New Hampshire, wherehe 
had beenacounsellor, to Chicago and, reporting to his local 
draft board, was given a cursory inspection by the 
physicians. Although he had not asked for exemption 
or deferment of service, he received no notice of military 
induction. Nevertheless, not feeling free to leave the city, 
he gave up his college course at Harvard, and remained 
at home during the fall and winter. Late in October, he 
was appointed Accounting Officer of the U. S. Fuel 
Administration for Illinois, and served in this capa- 
city, without remuneration, from November ist to 
February 8, 1918, when he received a telegram from 
the Department of State at Washington, offering him a 
position in the diplomatic service in the legation at Berne, 
Switzerland, then a neutral country. He accepted this 
appointment, reported in Washington for service on 
February 12th, was given the oath of office, confidential 
instructions, official passports, etc., and was informed 
that the State Department had obtained the necessary 
permit to leave the country from the military authorities. 
He left for New York on February 18, there to await ship 
for Europe. , 

On February 22nd, the New York Tribune published 
along article denouncing Allinson as a pacifist and the 
State Department for appointing a man of this kind to 
the diplomatic service, and printing in proof of its charges 
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a letter written by Allinson in the fall of 1917 to Secretary 
Baker in answer to a request, conveyed to him indirectly 
from the head of the War Department, to the effect that 
the men who had determined to refuse military service 
should put their reasons into writing and send them to 
him (Secretary Baker) that he might know what kind of 
men they were and what service, if any, they would 
render, in order that he should be able to consider the pro- 
blem with a view to issuing regulations for its solution. 
Brent Allinson was immediately recalled to Washington 
by the Secretary of State, and, on his refusal to disavow 
or recant the sentiments expressed in his letter written to 
another department of the Government months before his 
appointment, was summarily dismissed from the service. 

On April ist he received an order to report in 
Chicago for roll-call on the previous day. Reporting 
immediately to the Headquarters of the Selective Service 
Law in Washington, he was informed that it would not be 
necessary to go to Chicago, and that a transfer of induc- 
tion could easily be made. Then followed days of con- 
fusion, of orders and counter-orders between officials in 
Washington and Chicago, ending in a threat of the Chi- 
cago board given out to the newspapers that Allinson must 
return to Chicago on pain of arrest, and suddenly in his 
arrest for desertion at the home of his friends Dr. and 
Mrs. George W. Nasmyth in the capital on the 20th 
of April. Taken across the country in defiance of the plain 
injunction even of the military law providing for the trial 
of men accused of desertion, he was imprisoned at Camp 
Grant, Illinois, where he was guarded day and night by 
armed soldiery, and compelled to the hardest labor on 
coal cars and at road-building in the scorching heat of 
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early summer. On June 17th he was court-martialled on 
the technical charge of desertion and sentenced to be “dis- 
honorably discharged from the service—and to be confined 
at hard labor at such place as the reviewing authority may 
direct for the term of his natural life.” This sentence to life 
imprisonment was commuted to the term of fifteen years, 
although the reviewing officer could find “no circum- 
stances which may be properly deemed extenuating.” 
On July 30th, 1918, he was taken in hand-cuffs to the 
Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. 


A 


It was during the period of his confinement in this great 
prison that Brent Allinson wrote the poems composing 
the second section of this volume. Conceived and even 
composed while working in the hot steam-laundry of the 
prison or in its tailor-shop, or while toiling on the rock- 
pile breaking limestone where the men were not permit- 
ted to talk to each other for a great part of the time, under 
the watch of guards that were brutes and a machine-gun 
that looked down hungrily from a thirty-foot brick wall, 
the poems were.set down in writing in the comparative 
quiet and security of the prison cell where paper, pen- 
cils, and some books were fortunately allowed. 

The deeply philosophical poem “To a Chinese Screen” 
was actually composed while compelled to break rockinan 
open shed incompany with seventy-five other political prison- 
ers, mostof whom were members of the Industrial Workers 
of the World and many of whom are still, at this writing 
(June 1922), imprisoned in Leavenworth Penitentiary. 

The poems entitled “The Jewel of Adversity,” “De Pro- 
fundis,” “The Hero of Vimy,” and parts of “The Ballad of 
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the Holy War” were composed in the underground dun- 
geon-vault, or “Hole,” where the men were confined in 
“solitary” for alleged minor infractions of discipline, most 
of which were pure fabrications. “It was a cement vault,” 
writes Allinson, “into which we were put for days and 
nights at a time, with nothing to eat but a ‘hunk’ of bread 
once in twenty-four hours, andwater. We slept on thestone 
floor, or on a vermin-eaten board shaped like the lid of a 
coffin. In this cell we had nothing to do, and nothing to 
do nothing with, —literally nothing save the few clothes 
we had on, not even a pencil. Some of the men amused 
themselves, before the weariness of starvation came on, 
by drawing a checker-board on the floor either with a 
piece of soap, if they could find one, or with water, and 
playing checkers for hours with bits of their clothing or 
buttons for ‘men’.” While composing “The Jewel of Ad- 
versity” in this vault, Allinson was entertained by the 
hammering of carpenters on a gallows being erected for 
the execution of a prisoner in an adjacent cell. “I shall 
never forget those seemingly endless days and nights in 
prison,” he writes, “during which poetry was a kind of 
divine release.” There is probably no exaggeration in his 
statement that this writing “helped to keep (him) sane.” 
On July 31, 1920, as the result of the long-continued 
efforts of many friends, he was released “by direction of 
the President” and returned shaken in health to his home. 
VI. 

As one ponders the story of the conscientious objectors’ 
movement, and surveys this experience of Brent Allinson’s, 
and reads the poems which were its fruit, one is tempted 
to speculate afresh upon the significance of war and its 
effect upon humanity. 
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In December, 1920, there was found in the streets of 
New York, at four o’clock in the morning, the murdered 
body of Monk Eastman, notorious gangster and gunman. 
In narrating his almost unexampled record of crime, the 
New York Times referred by way of contrast to his 
highly creditable service during the war, as a U.S. sol- 
dier in France, and observed that “with the war there 
came a chance for the legitimate employment of Eastman’s 
abilities and energies.” What were these “abilities and 
energies?” An almost unparalleled skill and audacity in 
organizing, controlling and directing groups of men for 
burglary, highway robbery, violence and murder! “Peace 
deprived Eastmen,” continued the Times, “of a decent 
opportunity to use these extraordinary capacities legiti- 
mately.” But with the coming of the war, he was 
given “a chance for (their) legitimate employment. . . To 
his credit, be it said, he saw the chance and seized it 
promptly.” 

While Monk Eastman was thus winning honors in 
France, Brent Allinson was breaking stone on the rock-pile 
at Leavenworth, or fighting vermin in the “Hole.” Here 
was a young man accustomed in boyhood to ways 
of justice and goodwill, eager in early youth to give his 
life to public service, loving the nation for her ideals of 
liberty and peace, dreaming with true poetic rapture and 
prophetic vision of world-wide human brotherhood, a 
high minded, pure-hearted, idealistic soul. What “chance” 
did war give “for the legitimate employment” of this 
man’s “abilities and energies?” None whatsoever! Just to 
the extent that he remained faithful to himself he became 
an enemy of society. There was no place for such a man, 
in war-time, but in prison! 
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What is war? It is the deliberate creation. of a social 
situation in which burglary, arson and murder are acts 
of high public service, and perfect love of human kind an 
offence against the state. More specifically it is a world 
in which Monk Eastman’s are heroes, and Brent Allinsons 
criminals! In a letter addressed from his prison cell to 
his friends, at Christmas, 1919, Allinson set forth the 
truth when he defined war as a “thing of blood and shame, 
a scientific barbarism and monstrous infamy,” the “erup- 
tion of the gorilla in man”. He spoke prophetically also 
when he continued that this horror, which had reduced 
this world “to a charnel house of madness and ruin and 
tears, need not be! No super-human power decreed it! 
It exists because of our indifference and acquiescence and 
credulous, bungling stupidity: there is nothing inevitable 
about it. There is a way to end it. It is to expose and 
denounce the specious philosophies that support it, to 
forbid and condemn the preparation for it, to find alter- 
natives of honorable compromise and cooperation for the 
economic foundations of it, and, finally, manfully and 
fearlessly to defy it when those who misrepresent the 
people dare to declare it in their name!” 

[like this book of Brent Allinson as poetry. I like it also 
as the testimony of one man’s “steadfast witness against 
wrong”. Its value, both from the literary and personal 
point of view, is explained by Shelley, in the lines from 
Julian and Maddala, where he speaks of men who are 


“__ __ — cradled into poetry by wrong: 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
New York City, 


June 2, 1922. 
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Moonrise and Calvary 
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Moonrise in Boston. 


T stand at twilight gazing from my window, 
The tall, green-shuttered houses 
Of the old quarter—subdued and reticent, 
Aloof as those who dwell within, 
Stand opposite and steadily 
Through downcast eyelids, sleepily 
Return my stare. No spark of light 
Yet glows in the deep, rounded eyes; 
Night has not come. 


High up at one small window, 

In a gable just beneath the sky, 

A pale-faced woman bends laboriously 
Upon the glass, and with a cloth 

Rubs the thick dust away. 

Suddenly, from behind her gable 

Glides the full, the white-faced moon,— 

So close that she must touch it 

Should she turn and reach... . She sees it not. 
A moment and it clears the housetops, 
Brightens on the tinted sky of twilight, 
Swims into the pure and deepening heaven! 


O, Moon—pale, burnished moon of the soft twilight,— 
Most loyal and of all the stars best loved! 

Would mortals pause to breathe thy calm benignance, 
Could warring men perceive this thy perfection, 
Thou, like yonder weary woman in the gable, 
Shouldst brush from out their eyes all dust of hate, 
And from their cabin’d souls shouldst purge away 
All fever, all unkindness, all corruption! 
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Winter Gulls. 


Ulp from a gray ice-floe 
On the sea lying, 
White clouds of sea-gulls go 
Screaming and flying. 


Broad pinions two and two 
Over the ocean, 

Swift winging through the blue 
With eager motion, — 


Glorious wings in flight! . 
Whither art speeding? 
Heaven-born forms of light! 
Where art thou leading? 


Tell me, O wild white bird 

O’er the sea fleeting, 

What means that brave sound heard 
In thy wings beating? 


Is it a plaintive soul 
Lost, yet survivingP... 
Where is the boreai goal 
Of all thy striving? 


Art thou a form divine,— 
Beauty, and Power? 

Or a mere dream of mine, 
Fled in an hour? 
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Despair. 


wif sang a song to the wind, I did,— 
The night wind heard, and for shame he hid; 
I sang aloud and alone. 


It’s a terrible thing when the wind asks why 
Truth can be trampled with a blasphemous lie, 
And the liar not made to atone! 


I told a tale to the stars above, 
The calm, stern stars that listen with love 
To a wounded soul’s distress. 


It's a horrible thing when the stars of night, 
Blanche as they gaze from their giddy height 
At a wrong that cries for redress,— 


When the stars of the sky blanche and ask why 
Truth can be strangled with a murdering lie, 
Why—in the name of grace!— 


Will a sodden world so greedily feed 
On the poisoned bread that Power and Greed 
Smile to throw in its face! 


O God, strike down the liar, if Thou art just, 
Purge Thou the credulous world with a gust 
Of Thy fiery breath!- 


O God, if there be a God, no,—do not so; 
Only make them understand, and lo!— 
Fold me in death. 


Renaissance. 


@reen April! fairest daughter of the year, — 
Pale, azure-eyed, fleet, radiantly proud!— 
Low rainbow and thick blossom, purple cloud, 
And over all thy splendor—welcome here! 
What ecstasy is this! What sudden fear 
Of living; what mad joy! Swift from thy showers 
Bluebirds and swallows and drifted pear flowers, 
Green grass and violets—all will appear! 


With orange and with myrtle Freya crowns 

Her bridal brow for Balder’s journeying, 
Persephone, set free, flies from the gloom 

Of her captivity, Christ leaves the tomb: 

The warm blood leaps and through the hills resounds 
Spring’s sudden, silent, silver trumpeting! 


To One Who Was Very tind. 


Qut of the wind and darkness of the night— 
Blown leaves upon the first cool breath of fall— 
Into the little circle of my light 
By chance you came, heart-wise, buoyant and tall, 
Searching a place to lay your silver head; 
And I who knew that ancient genteel town 
Found hospice for you and a restful bed 
Near college walls with ivy overgrown. 


Thus friendship flowered till it knows nor end 

Nor time but deems that in old glory-lands 

Beyond recall we have once met before,— 

In gay Provence or on some Grecian shore; 

Or else whence comes your great strength to defend, 
Your faith that conquers, love that understands? 


Eimerica the Corch=-Bearer. 
For Music, 


“and of the dawn and the sunset, 
Land of the tassel’d maize, 
Dream-leaven’d Land of Tomorrow, 
Hear us and take our praise! 

We who have labor’d to build thee 
Or breasted the seas to find, 
Pledge thee our faith to guard thee 
Through thee to serve mankind! 


That Freedom shall not here perish, 
Nor State nor Church oppress, 
Faith of our fathers to cherish 

And human wrong redress, 

We give thee, dear Land, devotion 
To build thee a fane without flaw, 
Where Justice shall seal our Union, 
And Liberty mansion our law. 


Home of the wild deer and eaglet, 
Land of prairie and pine, 

Under thy blue heaven’s circlet 

God! kindle new faith divine 

To light the peace of a kingdom 
Where through the gray dusk of wars 
Bright burn the beacons of Freedom— 
Republic of the Stars! 


May Morning. 


Mr, radiant is the morning! 
All laughing lies the sea! 
Fair Alice is adorning 
Her golden hair for me! 


The dew is on the lilacs, 
May-green is in the trees, 

And near her budded smilax 
White hawthorne draws the bees. 


And we are going riding 

Into the morning’s sheen, 
With love and triumph hiding 
Her laughing eyes between. 


I swore that life was sadness, — 
A baffled, sordid thing; 

I never dreamt such gladness 
Could blossom with the spring! 


Oh! Pil ne’er forget that morning,— 
Whate’er the future be,— 

Dear Alice was adorning 

Her golden hair for me! 


Monadnock: Mountain Ritual. 


rom green Monadnock’s darkling hill 
The world below lies blue and fair, 
I hear the plaintive whip-poor-will, 
And breathe the sweet sustaining air. 


The moors and feathered meadows rise 
To where the winding road inclines, 
Still bright with yellow butterflies, 
Among the cool and reverent pines. 


Imprison’d in a rock that lies 

Beside a tavern sleeps a spring; 

There wanderers rest and drink and rise,— 
To higher levels clambering. 


In gold and crimson sinks the sun, 
The far hills melt in Tyrian blue, 
All earth is hush’d as one by one 
The clear stars tremble through. 


The drama of the day is done,— 
Its hero gone with all his light; 
Upon the stage is now begun 
The lofty interlude of night. 


Fresh night of stars and a cloud-girt moon! 
Arcturus glistens in the west, 

The Swan is glorious, and soon 
Dream-weaving Sleep enthralls the crest. . . 
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Then fare thee well, and thanks to thee 
Monadnock, for thy company; 

A thousand summers hence shalt see 
Some other poet lie with thee 


And lying think as I have thought, 

Of Freedom’s holy quest and gleam, 
Of uncompanion’d souls who wrought 
Truth from the glamor of their dream! 
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Dirge for Movember. 
“he Changetb the Times and the Seasons.” 


(Gather not the leaves, 
All golden brown and sere, 
Falling now one by one, 
Through red November’s sun, 
Under the breath 
Of the withering year. 


They are like thoughts 

Flung on the deep world-stream, 
Ripe, many-color’d, free; 

Some will there wither’d be, 
Some there will keep 

Warm the Great Sleeper’s dream. 


They are like tears 

Of an immemorial sorrow, 

Tears of the sobbing trees, 

Shed on the mourning breeze; 

For Balder is dead, 

And comes not to woo on the morrow. 


So let them rest: 

Bruise not their wintry bed, 
That like some tapestry, 
Beautiful here may be, 

And undefiled, — 
Soft-woven for the dead. 
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Srom an Office Window at Wight. 


UWet are the city streets and gleaming, 
Cold is the thick gray mist astreaming 
Down avenues of silence lined with light; 
Below along the pavement sliding, 
Creep human shadows, mingling, gliding, 
While the storm goes crying down the aisles of night! 


Purblind fools that sit on stools of leather, 
Homeward crawling, mumble: “putrid weather!” 
And spleenfully immerse themselves in gloom; 
Or ribaldly will drivel to each other, 

The while they sit and stew and grin and smother 
Over a card game in the smoking-room. 


And if I, too, must sit upon a stool 

O, crying Wind, am I as great a fool, 

Because I long to tramp with thee, over the seaP 
Because I hate this fetid city’s roar, 

Because I yearn to mount with thee, and soar 
Under the stars that chime and trace eternity? 


O, vast and incommensurable night! 

O, thundering, incomparable storm! 
Raise me upon the pinions of the wind,— 
Fold me within the bosom of the gale! 


And then, O Wind, we two will on together,— 
Thy hoofs on the mountains, thy wings o’er the heather; 
Nor faint, nor fail, but on and on,— 
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Ride out the night, ride on out there 
To thine own lurking-place and lair; 
Halt at the flaming gates of dawn! 
Open and pass with a wild surprise, — 
Rest in the valley of Paradise! 
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“Die Gotterdammerung’”’ 


(Lines written after bearing the Funeral Music trom 
“Die Gdtterdammerung”) 


Sunset and mystery, 
Twilight and death; 
And the long thunder 
Of arriving doom... 


Che tree of Life has shatter’d all its leaves, 
The book of Time is closed, the sand has run; 
The gods have gather’d by the western sea,— 
It is the gong-note of the Final Day. 


The glorious gods have gather’d by the sea 
To watch the darkness grow upon the sun, 
Odin, Freya, Balder, and the rest 

On lesser peaks, stand; and the winds arise. 


The East is black, the West is crimson-stain’d, 
A rhythmic thunder rolls upon the hills, 

The sea moans’ round and rises fretfully, 

The purple mists climb to the waiting gods. 


Lord Odin mounts and reins his sable steed, 
And pois’d upon the upper precipice, 

Flings forth the magic ring into the sea 
Which quivers at the gift; the sun is out! 


Plutonian darkness,—then one lightning flash, 
And in the ghastly light, a mighty shout 

As horse and rider leap into the sea!... 
Darkness entire—and rush of winds and seas... 
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The orbéd world and all that therein is, 

The ordered constellations of the sky, 

The race of men,—all beauty, hope, and truth, 
Love, life, and law,—all, all is dead! 


Sunset and mystery, 
Twilight and death; 
And the long anguish 

Of the pregnant night... 
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Meditation Religiense. 


‘Tr is the twilight hour: 
Tired Nature rests from the day’s tasks— 
The fevered burgeoning and strife and heat, 
In reverent quietness and strength and peace, 
The while the pale-robed Dusk, 
Seated before her airy loom 
Musing, hummeth a low sweet song, 
And humming, threadeth her shifting shuttle 
Over the warp of valleys, fields and hills, 
Lacing and interlacing the soft wold 
With tinted shreds of melting haze. 
Beneath me rests a polished lisping sea, 
Whose inland waters oft have felt 
The hoof-beats of the unbridled gale, — 
Calm, cool and limpid with the pink 
And pallid lilac of the day’s farewell; 
Behind, dark woods of birch and conifer, 
Hushed like a multitude in silent prayer, 
Ascend triumphantly the curving shore. 
Shadow by deepening shadow, 
Swiftly the night descends 
As jewel by glistening jewel 
The trembling stars appear. 


Bird, at this hour floating thy melody,— 

What art thou? .. And thou, star of the evening sky? 
Art thou a flaming spirit mirrored in a spirit sea? . . 
Now doth it seem the mystery that dwells 

Within the light of yonder incandescent world 

Is one with that which gives the thrush its gush of song, 
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Which wheels the ancient earth, 
Which trumpets up the spring, 
Which flowing in my veins gives me to sing! 


Vast Spirit-Force, Brahma or Manitou, 

That dost o’erspread the earth with joyous life, 
Quivering and blossoming throughout the Universe 
Into a thousand thousand forms and harmonies, 
Thou God for whom the planets spin, 

Whose breath is in the ether and the wind, 

Whose voice is in the pine-trees and the wave, 
Do Thou unseal our ears, unveil our eyes, 

That we may understand thy solemn thunders 
Speaking in dawn and dark, in birth and change: 
“Creature, thou art thy brother’s keeper, 

Por thy brother and thyself are part of Me!” 


Ravinia, Illinois. 
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“Eb, Moon of my Delight.” 


Fh! Moon of my delight, in gardens glimmering, 
So old and scarr’d, so ever fresh, so new! 
Thou, Friend, and I spend many a night together, 
I hail thy coming, grieve thy waning, Moon! 
White Moon who risest now above my lilacs, 
Gold Moon who dreamest low upon the twilight, 
Thou watched the rise of man and his dominion, 
Held spellbound in a long adoring thraldom, 
By our great ageless mother, the dear Earth. 
Thou, Moon, it waswho, burnish’d bright in heaven, 
Iilumining the deep Egyptian night, 
Etched thine own silver self in the wide Nile, 
And smiled to see the children of Osiris, 
Rearing upon the sands their brooding Sphinx; 
And thou it was who, newly risen, shone 
Upon the brandish’d steel of Troy and Phillippi, 
Who shed a glory on the holy place 
Where Socrates, the night his friend lay dead, 
Went up in majesty to speak his grief, 
And from the gleaming porch of the Acropolis, 
Companion’d only by the form of Pallas 
Imperially gazing on the stars, 
Cried out unto the far, soft-sounding sea,— 
The Siren-voic’d,—the shimmering Aegean. 


Dim centuries retire . . Still was it thou 
Who hung above the field of Agincourt, 
And curving on the deepening sky of France 
Saw old barbaric hosts of swarthy men 
Rolled back into the south in blood-red war, 
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Went white upon the night of Catharine’s deed 
When she through Paris loos’d her damnéd fiends! 
So in thy sleepless vigil hast thou seen 

Of man’s and evolution’s tragic way 

The whole. How long shalt thou be forced to gaze 
Upon the needless grief of blundering menP 

How long, sad Moon, will frenzied nations rend 

The earth’s fair face and blind themselves with blood? 


From out the madness of a tortured world, 
Heart-heavy and brain-sick we turn to thee— 
O, sane and rhythméd, poised and thoughtful Moon! 
Thou who couldst feed the souls of lordlier men, 
Of Zoroaster, Budha and the rest, 

Who lingered with Endymion on the steep,— 
Thou confidante of lovers of all time,— 

Ah! Moon of my delight in gardens glimmering, 
Soft-glowing here upon this pool of flowers, 
Soar ever on under the spangled heaven, 

Ride high into the dawn—I ride with thee! 
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Deus Er Machina. 
Sic Semper Piscibus! 


Chere by the window where the ivy throws 
Its tender stems about the casement, see 
Child, there upon a slender table stands 
Your bowl of goldfish gleaming in the sun. 
A wreath of seaweed trails against the glass,— 
Within the limpid water’s crystal depths 
A castle looms and glints beneath the wave; 
Its windows are of pearl, its battlements 
Frown with a lordly air; it is the same 
As one from which Lord Ullin’s daughter fled 
By night to be the bride of Death,—as one 
Where Sister Helen burnt her effigies, 
Save that it knows a deep and rich sea-change. 
Beneath the rais’d portcullis darkly floats 
One of the lazy dwellers of this globe, 
This little world; his thin recurving fin 
Waves at the gate, his bright translucent tail 
Fans the green mazy gardens of the deep. 
There! child, see now that other one who drifts 
Apart wrapped deep in thought; how solemnly 
He broods and ponders on reality 
Beyond his crystal sphere, as if it lurked 
Not there within his narrow globe but here 
In the Beyond. . He is a very young 
And philosophic fish,—be kind to him! 
Your dear familiar head glows in the shaft 
Of summer sunlight playing through the leaves, 
And as you point your finger at the bowl, 
And as you tap the clear and tinkling glass, 
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See how he starts—the meditative one— 

And whirls in terror round about the globe! 
Child, vex him not but let him dream in peace 

Of Time and Space, of sequences and things 
Within themselves dim, distant, and desired, 

Of blue sea-glens where water-breezes blow 

And waving gardens bloom on twilight hills, 

Of sunlit shoals—a shell-starr’d paradise!... 

But he has seen upon his lucent bowl 

The shadow of your teasing finger, child, 

And heard a fearful tapping on his world; 

His deathless soul is shaken, made aware 

That it has glimps’d and heard omniscient God,— 
The Deity, a vast, dim silver Fish! 

While we, child,—-you and I who put him there, 
Who closed him in his shining crystal sphere 

To gaze at for our pleasure, and to tease,— 

We stand outside and laugh at his despair; 

Tis well he knows not, dreams not, that we laugh! 
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Two Dreams. 


T fell asleep and dreamed, and dreaming saw 
The gold of ripening meadows and the green 
Sweet-scented fields of Flanders, and the dunes 
That roll, wind-rippled, to the tumbling sea; 
I moved with winding streams through verdant dales 
Among smooth hills mantled with waving grain 
Where poppies flung bright flames among the wheat 
And sturdy lads were binding the full sheaves. 
I passed through fragrant orchards rich with fruit, 
And paused in cottage gardens where the bees 
Boomed languidly down long sweet lanes of flowers; 
Came then to white-walled villages and towns 
By rapid waters where the hum of wheels 
Bespoke the wholesome industry of men, 
Saw quaint and crowded cities teem by day 
And dream by night under the wheeling stars— 
Old cities full of wisdom, wealth and years, 
With minsters pointing proudly to the skies 
From whose great spires chimed melodious bells 
Proclaiming: “On earth peace, good-will to men! 
Saw cozy chimney-nooks where pipes are lit 
And children play at candled evenfall, 
And moonlit streets and winding shadowy ways, 
Young men and maids and many a tender scene. 
Then with this peaceful vision in the mind 
I stirred, and smiling, quietly awoke. 


The shock of battle rings on Flanders’ plain! 
On Brabant’s fields of gold a storm has burst 
Like none the troubled earth has seen before: 
The rain is hot, the raindrops are of steel, 
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And from the riven sky and sulphurous night 

Red shafts of fire split the ringing gloom; 
Unnatural thunder rolls upon the hills,— 

The earth groans under greater blows than Thor's! 
In Flanders now the winding streams run red, 
Those fertile fields are dyed with tragic blood, 
And ripening orchards sweet with lingering fruit, 
And rye-fields bright with tangled poppy flame 
Are crushed and plundered by rude tramping man; 
And up and down a bleeding, broken land 

War swaggers in its arrogance and claims 

Its blindest, costliest human sacrifice, 

While its drab hordes, with dull, unholy zest, 

Like hungry locusts feed on all that’s fair— 
Profane the shrines of wisdom and of art 

And stultify and freeze the human heart! 


Behind stalk hungry Death and gaping Ruin; 
Beyond the din, beneath the pall of smoke 

Starved children weep bereft, disconsolate... 
The hiss of flames, the roar of falling walls, 

The crimson glare, the sacked and blackened homes— 
And Freedom shrieks again as Belgium bleeds! 
And in the face of this great holocaust, 

This brazen breaking of three nations’ vows, 

This bold denial of man’s deep sense of right, 

My nation stands bewildred, stung with grief, 
Believing not, unwilling to believe! 

O, rank and red, unconscionable crime 

Born of accursed ignorance and greed, 

Nursed by some hooded fear and cult of Might 
That fettered Conscience to the iron wheel of State 
And drugged her till she knows not what she does, 
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That conjured up imaginary foes, 

That prattled cant, monopolizing God, 

That warped the judgment of the common man,— 
Seducing Science to its damnéd ends,— 

And with an oath has crucified mankind! 

O crime of ages!—youth and youth alone 

Can save itself or for our sins atone! 


Without thee, Youth, the world’s a barren thing; 
Fair Helen’s eyes were worth a thousand ships, 
But has the State such eyes? If so, what shade? 
What color have they? Has it form or voice? 
Can you embrace it? Nay! Then Youth beware! 
Old knaves in purple, envying your strength— 
The beauty of your body and your brain— 

Will trick you to your death, wishing to see 
The world grow old and gray and die with them... 
Youth eager with a question on your lips, 

Why not ask one defiant question now— 
Question the mandate of your murderers, 
Question and kill the deadlier common foe? 

O, German youth of philosophic mind, 

O, poilu from Langue d’ Oc or La Vendée,— 
From Lyons looms or peaceful Brittany, 

And white-cliff'd Albion’s slender blue-eyed sons, 
Demand an answer to your thundered “Why?”,— 


Or in the name of Life refuse to die! 
K * * * 


* 
O, God, speak to us! Do we wake or sleep? 
It cannot be... This is some troubled dream 
That stalks abroad and haunts our tortured minds. 
Shall we awake to find the first dream true?P.. 
Dear Lord, be kind; let us soon wake to peace! 
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Umbra fMaturae. 


Upon this bank beneath these yellowing trees 
Whereon the idle winds are wont to play 
With minstrel fingers, at the close of day 
I come to muse and breathe and take my ease. 
To-night the river sleeps, my sentinel trees 
Chant no sweet music,—the spent world is gray; 
And like old nuns to prayer the gossiping day 
Steals out before night’s lordlier mysteries. 


The world reflects the shadow of my mood, 

Or I of its. Strange thoughts and stranger fears 
Tangle my lyre; beheld through mist and tears 
This silent lethean meadow, stream and wood 
Seem like our lives, a dream—sad, baffled, brief: 
Is mine their sorrow, or theirs my nameless grief? 
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Sunset and Serenade. 


‘Rose and lilac lights are on the river, 
Rushes are awhisper in the dusk, 
Listlessly the weeping willows quiver, 
Hints the air of marjoram and musk;— 
Sweetheart, O my sweetheart, come away! 


Evening bells are chiming on the river, 
Woodland shadows deepen into dark, 
Skyward from her leafy nest aquiver 
Soars and sings the silver-throated lark ;— 
Sweetheart, O my sweetheart, come away! 


Rose and lily lights are in your eyes, love, 
Glows the hair about your bonny brow, 
Would that you and I could soar and sing love, 
Songs that on our lips are trembling now! 
Sweetheart, O my sweetheart, come away! 
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Co a Lady, 


ave I not seen thee when the sun declines— 
The scent of rose-crowned summer in the air— 
Bee-laden where a grassy slope inclines 
All daisy-bright and fresh and fragrant there, 
Unto a little stelléd lustrous lake 
That fire-tinted and embosomed lies,— 
Have I not seen thee there arise and take, 
In white and lilac robed, the ripening skies 
As great ones take applause? And later while 
Enchantment falls and friar’s-lanterns glow 
To light us home, have I not seen thee smile?P 
Sweet memories the mind will not let go: 
Your smile when in my hand you slipped a jewel, 
Your voice that in my heart still rings a bell! 
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To Jostab Royce. 


Gyeaward he set his course nor hugg’d the shore 
Of circumstance, resolv’d, dauntless, to sound 
The mind’s unfathomable deeps, explore 
Alone far caverns measureless, profound,— 
Seek that which lies below, beyond, behind 
The knower and the known; and when the West 
Salutes the stars with rose and gold to find 
The foam-reef?’d isles of Hesperus, the blest. 


Teach me your secret, O great mariner, 

That when my tides of faith are all but spent, 
When night and freezing winds afflict the sea, 
When, though at home, I am a foreigner 

And homesick, I may somehow learn content 
And find the pole-star of your loyalty! 


Harvard College, 
January 1917. 
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To Woodrow Wilson 


from College—1916, 


Ud] hen from the embattled world the smoke of hate 
Vengeance and violence shall have roll’d away,— 
Tear-christen’d shall have dawn’d the amber day 
Of peace and reason in the realms of state,— 
Then thou who learn’d to labor and to wait 
Through storm and stress with patient faith shalt see 
A wiser people’s deeper loyalty 
Requite thee with their love, O Chief of State! 


And when thy nobler purpose shall appear 
Reveal’d all golden on the world’s highway, 

A dream wrought into fact—plain to the blind, 
Then shall a nation, nay,—a hemisphere 
Acclaim the far-flung wisdom of thy way, 

O, greater chieftain of the larger mind! 
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To Hrms! Columbia! 


Chere are who up and down the land, 
Deeming themselves a patriot band— 
Willing, perhaps, to die, — 

Loud to Columbia cry: 
“Arm! arm thyself!” 


“Because there looms an alien foe 
To threaten and to strike thee low, 
Cry to his madness: ‘Cease!’ 

Arm to maintain the peace! 

Arm! arm thyself!” 


Once more there comes the eternal cry: 
A tooth for a tooth, an eye for an eye, — 
Meet force with force; no saner be 
Than others were, but proud and free 
Gird on the sword! 


And is there none who dares to raise 
His voice on high save but to praise 
Thy foliy? .. Thou wouldst crucify, 
Columbia, one who dared to cry 
Thee “Nay!” to-day. 


So be it... And yet he who cares 
For man’s estate or future dares 

To think, and thinking, say it must . 
Be otherwise, else in the gust 

Of death we humans cease to be. 
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What is the best defense—O, say? 
Is not the wiser worthier way 

Swift to remove the cause of strife 
By compromise, by national life 
By justice ruled, and not by prideP 


Arm then thyself in thine own way: 

Put on the helm of Honesty, 

Be corsletted with Virtue—take 

The burnished spear of Truth, and make 
Righteousness thy shield! 


Strong, wise, fair, free and undismayed, 
So face the ages unafraid; 

And here beneath thy sunset skies 
Man’s stateliest temple walls shall rise, — 
Domed with Liberty! 
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harvard Declares War! 


‘*[Pyang out the flags!” the college president said, 
“The war we dreaded is at last declared!” . . 
Crimson and white and bright arterial red— 
Hang out the valiant gonfalons that shared 
With Yale’s o’ersicklied blue the football cheers! 
Plant cannon in the Yard facing the town, 
Turn seniors into sergeants; make them drill 
Young sophomores in the goose-step up and down; 
Conveniently forget the boast of years, § 
And where three hours’ tramp from Bunker Hill 
The ancient elm of Washington still rears 
Its riven arms, stand up in cap and gown 
Among the ranked alumni now and sing 
With proud and lusty hearts: “God Save the King!” 
Give all of them degrees who'll learn to kill 
The Germans and their own creative will; 
Exhort them into excellent credulous slaves, 
Inspire, bedazzle, threaten, lash the waves 
Of youth’s fine frenzy; give to hate release! 
Fair Harvard must be first in war as well as peace! 


Why hang this classic crimson in the Yard? 
Why all this bunting for the vulgar’s seeing? 

Is it to bless the iron and the shard,— 

Or in some football way to gladden being? 
What has this brawl to do with art or learning P 
Because stampeded men have now begun it 

Do we pretend they have already won itP 

Is there not quite enough for us to do 

To keep the lamps of wisdom faintly burning— 
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To light this darkness with the just, the true? . . 

For very shame to be thus sold, defrauded 

Because the captains and the goths applauded! 

To see our citadel to plunderers bartered 

And seal our eyes and lips while Truth is martyred! .. 
O rather, Harvard, in this shameful hour 

When lamps are quenched and Madness rides on Power 
Go place a fool’s cap on thy founder’s head 

And where thy banners burn O, hang instead 

White sheets devised with cross-bones twain, and drape 
Thy hallowed ivied walls with strands of sable crépe! 
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Dulce et Decorum est Pro Patria Vivere! 


Plwake, arise, behold! my people, far,— 
Climbing the steel-gray east, the dawn of war 
Flowers—a crimson poppy in whose breath 
Poisoned enchantment and seductive death 
Commingle in an opiate ravishment. 

Bethink yourselves! Behold the grim portent! .. . 


Will you desert the banners of the Dream, 
The founders’ precept and the savior’s gleam, 
For the shame and anguish of the battlefield, — 
And place a crossbones in that starry field? 
Bethink yourselves! Unseal your ears to truth! 
Listen again! It is the voice of Youth:— 


“I am the creature of captains and kings 
And the sport of a chosen few, 

I am the victim of glittering lies 

And the slave of a godless crew; 


I have been herded from city and farm— 
Goaded and trained to kill 

In the name of a dream and a false alarm, 
To do a graybeard’s will. 


I have been hurled into Hell for a lie 
Mantled and draped with a flag, 
Blessed by the clergy and sent to die 
For the sake of a colored rag! 


I shall come back from that Hell with a vow 
Never to go again, 

We can resist and destroy it, now, 

I—and the mothers of men!” 
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Christmas 1917, 


Ts it a mocking jest that Christmas bells 
Chime in this tragic hour of strife and pain, 
That in the misery of conflicting wills 
Breathless, men whisper words of love again? 


Is it a jest that Europe’s stainless snows 

In beauty mask her burning, bleeding scars, 

Where man’s blaspheming thunder comes and goes P— 
Is this unholiest his last of warsP 


Is this the freedom that we bought so dear,— 
To live among the wolf-pack in a cage, 
Spurr’d by a Sycorax to hate and fear— 
Ingenious brutes that cower and kill and rage? 


Have we no further end, no nobler plan, 
No subtler vision and no bolder will? 

Is this the creature that we called a man? 
Is this the jungle that we live in stillP 


Be dumb! ye bells, nor wake the frosty air 
With joyful clamor while the nations bleed; 
Let sorrow’s silence speak a people’s prayer 
Whose legion’d sons lie crucified by greed. 


Be dumb, sweet bells: or ring more wild and clear, 
Proclaim a sunrise on youth’s Calvary! 

Ring out the madness with the dying year, 

Let nations pass so Man himself be free! 
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The Singing Shadows 


Ree. ; pine mates 


Che thero of Vimy: 


An Tnctdent of the Great War. 


We charged at Vimy,—zero was at four; 

Sore-eyed we rose and cursed the bleeding. war, 
And sick at heart, half paralyzed with fear, 
Waited in mud and mist—it seemed a year— 
Talking in whispers while we gulped the gin; 
And John, our sergeant, looked scared-white and thin, 
(This was his first trip over) as he said: 
“I wish we’d go; one might as well be dead 
As in this slaughter-pen. What fools we are! 
What poor, damned fools!” . . 

A murmer from afar 
Like wind through winter branches rose and fell 
Along the line,—and up we went pell-mell, 
Kicking the ladders backward in the mud,— 
Crazy as loons, thirsting for German blood! 


Then broke the storm like thunder on the plain! 
The heavens roared—the shrapnel fell like rain; 
Through the dun mist of dawn we groped and ran 
In a long wave up that infernal hill, 

Dodging black stumps and blacker pits until 

I tripped on what had onetime been a man 

And fell headlong with a torn and bleeding thigh— 
Angry and helpless while the storm drove by; 
Thinking of John and the children there I lay 

And watched the sullen sky grow ashen gray... 


They found him hanging dead upon the wire,— 
Caught like a fly in a huge spider-net... 
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In a few days the Colonel came to inquire 
If I were well, and how my leg was set: 
“You should have seen the troops! God! They were 
splendid!” 

“Was the wire cutP” I asked. 

His laughter ended. 
“By some mischance our barrage fell too high; 
The boys got badly tangled as they came,” 
He answered. “But our staff was not to blame.” 


“A pity that so many had to die 
Through negligence!” I said, and turned my face. 


“I shall report the matter to the base,”— 

His quick retort. “It was a bloody shame; 

But then, we’d men to spare and there’s no blame 
So far as we’re concerned . . . Lord! how they died!” 


He smiled and went. And as I saw him ride 


Down that charred slope—his orderly abaft— 
I cried to Heaven,—and wondered if God laughed! 
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To Caesar. 


“UG That have you done with my legions, Caesar?” 
A “disillusioned” nation waits reply: 
Was it for nought, or for a tinselled lie 
My dazzled youth were taught to kill and mar 
God’s fair green earth? Was it the lust of far 
Renown, or English guile, or greed your lips deny 
With honeyed cant and bland hypocrisy P— 
Or, say, was it for peace that you made war? 


What have you done with my legions, Caesar? .. 
Dead, 

From Gaul to Muscovy, their spirits speak 

Crying with David: “Victory is to God, 

And vengeance! Keep you the pledge for which we 
bled,— 

Go, feed the hungry and defend the weak!” 

Your answer, Sire? ... Starvation and a fraud! 
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Prayer in the Trenches: 
(What the Regimental Chaplain Prayed.) 


ord God of Hosts, be with us here! 
Be with our troops that have no peer! 
Sheathe them and shield them with Thy might, 
Teach them to scorn comfort, delight,— 
To die for Freedom we revere, 
And homes inestimably dear! 
Gird them with iron! .. Be ever near, 
Through stern and soul-redeeming night, 
Lord God of Hosts! 


When Christ to mortals did appear 

He brought-nor meek compliance nor fear, 
He brought a sword,—bade men to fight; 
We fight beside Him now and here— 

Our holy Captain—without fear 

For Peace and Liberty and Right,— 

Lord God of Hosts! 
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De Profundis: 
(Wbat the Regimental Chaplain Should have Prayed.) 


Cometh the dawn: ye men who know 
Infinite anguish, infinite woe,— 
Blinded and scourged in a ghastly doom, 
Yearning and staggering through the gloom 
Of filthy war,—O Youth laid low, 
Dreaming of clean things long ago, 
Of Christmas eves and drifted snow, 
Cursing the savage cannon-boom, — 
Cometh the dawn! 


All things end sometime here below, 

Even hate and war; it must be so... 

The rotting flesh, the riven gloom, 

Will vanish with the dreaded foe, 

And peace will come and May winds blow, 
And thrushes sing where lilacs bloom: 
Cometh the dawn! 
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Challenge! 


Qut of the depths a cry 
Rings, rings and is still! 
Out of the night a voice: 
“Ye that were taught to kill, 
Youth blinded, cow’d and bled, — 
Who planned your agony? 
Ye brave unnumber’d dead, 
Have ye not seen the Lie?” 


“Into the deserts of Death, 

Into the pits of Hell, 

Hurl’d, and at whose command,— 
Know ye and can ye tell? 
Bludgeon’d and crush’d and made 
Helots and beasts:—deceived, 
Butcher’d and then betray’d,— 
Laugh’d at because you believed!” 


“Ye who have dream’d and died 
That Freedom and Peace might live, 
God will forgive your pride; 

Never will ye forgive 

The crime of pious knaves 

Who drove you forth to die! .. 

No more will you be slaves, 

Ye who have seen the Lie!” 
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Che Ballad of the holy War. 


Toll the bell! 

Let them tell 
Through the years 
How the cheers 
Rose and fell;— 
With what pride 
Thousands died 
On the sea— 
Gloriously, 

And the shore, 

In the war 

That the rest of the world might be free! 


‘ot for gold 
We were told, 


Nor for land,— 

Understand,— 

Did we fight; 

No, we tore 

Through that war 

For the Right! 

And we asked for ourselves not a thing,— 
Save to prove, so to speak, by force 
That Might is not Right, of course, — 
And at last homeward came glorying, — 
All rejoicing to know 

There was nothing to show 

For our toil... 

But hold! There’s some spoil 

After all! 
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They have set us a sinister trap: 
That cabal : 
Has bequeathed us the Island of Yap! 


What sort of a chap 

Is the Satrap of YapP 

Does he ride in regal style? 
Does he wear a crown, 

And a scarlet gown,— 

Or only a chocolate smile? 

And how does he rate for guile? 
Is he a Carib, or Kaffir, or Maori mayhap,— 
Or even, good Heavens! a Jap? 
We implore a reply,— 

We must know Who and Why 
And Where is the Satrap of Yap?P 


From the library dig up a map,— 

Pore over the Seven Seas, 

Look south-by-southwest 

Of the Isles of the Blest 

And north of the Great Celebes, 

And there you will find— 

If you’ve patience of mind— 

A spot, to be sure, called “Yap”; 

See the new Cyclopaedia Brit. 

For the flora and fauna of it, 

And read in the text 

Of the place we’ve annext 

And be not ashamed of it, 

For the Yaplanders live and grow fat, if you please, 
On free-trade and free-love and free cocoanut trees, 
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Yet in spite of their numerous sins, 
There is hope that they’ll buy 

Our taboo’d Bourbon Rye 

And mirrors and ginghams and pins! 


Come now, let us see 

What the moral may be, 

And bring this tale to an end: 

If you'd asked me before 

Why we entered the War 

I could not have told you, my friend; 
But now that it’s clear we shall lend 
To the amorous young Satrap 

A million or two ata clip 

(When his minister’s taking a nap) 


And back up the loan with a battleship, —~ 


Of course it’s as plain 
As a post-prandial pain 
Why Democracy went to Yap! 


Toll the bell! 

Let them tell 
Through the years 
How the cheers 
Rose and fell!— 
With what pride 
Thousands died 
On the sea— 
Gloriously, 

And the shore, 

In the War 

For peace and prosperity! 
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bome-eTbhougbts from Prison. 


Che prison wall is high and stark and grim, 
The prison blight descends on everything,— 
A mildew of the soul devouring him 
Whose spirit dares to strive, aspiring 
To rise above the sullen sordid clay! 


Then carry me, O buoyant mind of mine 

Out of this mausoleum’s dread domain 

To where the fragrance and the glorious wine 

Of life keep youth forever young and sane! 

Save me from this midnight,—recall the radiant day! 


Bright rifts of blue have shattered desolate skies 
And all the air is marvelously clean! 

From Berkshire to the sea the winter dies 

And meadow-lands are suddenly grown green, 
And from the fells the stubborn snow is gone. 


In the mind’s eye—how’silver soft and fair 

Those vernal mists that through the treetops run!... 
May riots in the orchard aisles and there— 

Beyond my lilacs when the rain is done— 

A solitary robin carols from the lawn! 


And ere the hawthorn fades upon the hill— 

Behold the pomp and circumstance of June! 

Red roses. . . drum-beats! Cloud-corsairs never still, 
Wind-trampled seas beneath a golden moon,— 

The silent roar of myriad burgeoning! 
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Twilight and dawn, joyance and ecstasy! 

As bridal earth in beauty conquers fear... 

O, cease! Man, from thy brute apostasy! 
Amfortas, turn! Healed by Youth’s sacred spear 
Open thine aching eyes,—arise and sing! 


Leavenworth Penitentiary Hospital, 
May 1920. 
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Overtones. 


Co one whose listening spirit is attune 

With beauty there are overtones of meaning: 
Glory and strength and joy in the unhewn 
Unconquerable hills, and in a leaning 
Storm-ravaged pine above the summer sea 
Norn-melodies of ancient hope and yearning, 
Patience and fortitude and sanctity ;— 

And in a rose-hedge love forever burning! 


To him when he beholds war’s desecration, 

Or when in fear or grief he stands aware 

Of man’s fell infamy and degradation,— 

Be then, O pine-crowned hills and hedge-rows fair 
Where Beauty dwells a chastening consolation, 
And still the anguish of a vast despair! 
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Che Jewel of Hdversity. 


Ud]ho never has beheld the fields grow green 
From behind prison bars, 
Nor from a narrow cell at twilight seen 
The dear forbidden stars 
Glisten behind the shadow of a wall 
Where Death stands guard, 
Nor ever heard the dreadful hammers fall 
On a new scaffold-board;— 


Who never has from joy been shut away, 

By the proud world forgot, 

And waited, hour by hour, and day by day 
With human souls that rot 

Under the lash of heartless tyranny 

Where Life has nought to give 

Save tears—he knows not what it means to die, 
Nor what it means to live! 
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To a Prison Sparrow 
For Music. 


Gyparrow, sparrow, calling clear 
From the prison shadows, 
Calling ere the dawn creeps here 
From the silver meadows: 


Answered saucily by ten,— 
Startling us from slumbers, 
Mockest thou unhappy men 
Caged and tagg’d with numbers? 


Singing in the leafy May 

And in bleak December, 
Wearied never, ever gay— 

Who would not thee remember? 


Art thou blithe as dost appear, 
Choiring with the others? 
Fearest thou no prison here? 
Wouldst thou cage thy brothers? 


Couriers art thou from abroad 

Of a brighter morrow,— 

Thoughts, hope-feather’d, flung from God 
Into a world of sorrow? 


Sparrow, sparrow, calling clear 
From the prison shadows,— 
Calling ere the dawn creeps here 
From her silver meadows! 
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bymn to Revolutionary Russia. 


Grief-hallow’d Russia, free! O myriad-eyed, 
Gazing on Io—the world’s pulsing heart! 
Girded and glowing with thy truth thou art 
A pillar of fiery cloud, a voice, a guide, 

A joy, a challenge, a white dream come true! 


(Drinking a cup of hemlock for Truth’s sake, 

I, an American, spurn’d and rejected, 

Stabb’d and imprison’d by war-madden’d savages, 
Here in my prison in the heart of America, 
Watching and waiting, with joy I salute thee!) 


Deep upon deep, old tyranny and wrong 
Lay heavy on thine ardent tortured breast 
As lie dead dunes on living forests press’d 
By cruel winds of Time; until a song— 

A vast sob rose that brake the world in two! 


' (Hearken, America! How you are out of tune! 
Majestic music sweeps about the globe, 
You sound like wolf-hide tom-toms beat at night, 
Bloodthirsty and bloodguilty ... You are sick,— 
Drugg’d with your pious plutocratic rage!) 


A cry! a will! a deed that toppled wrong! — 

And challenged chaos in the passionate birth 

Of the bravest and most deathless thing on earth— 
A new idea, a truth ripe for the throng, 

A flame to lead men from the Wilderness! 
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(And you, my Country? Blinded, bought, betray’d, 
Quixotic, rich and fatuous,—you have sinn’d! 
Great Russia was your friend once in your need 
And you in hers have stabb’d her! ... You will weep 
As wept Niobé for her slaughter’d sons!) 


A broad highway to Freedom hewn at last 

Through nameless horrors by a nation’s best!— 
From Hertzen to “Babushka” and the rest; 
Dreaming and dying heroes of the past— 

Yours the glory, ours the gain till Time shall cease! 


(Aye, weep for shame, my Country, that your name 
Was so dishonor’d!.. And hewho most has sinn’d— 
Does he apologize?P Nay, then I speak! 

Here from my red-wall’d prison I implore 
Forgiveness, Russia, for my country’s crime!) 


From Moscow to Samara and Irkutsk, 

From Astrakhan to Buda leaps the fire! 
Worldward the course of Freedom’s new desire 
Thrills, unimpeded by the guile of brutes,— 
Bright with her oriflamme of Victory! 


(Let the old Tiger and the glutted Lion 

And that smooth-lisping Buzzard pick the bones 
Of slaughter’d empires and prate of peace! 
What matter if they gain the world and lose 
That which without they perish utterly?) 


Toll, Kolokol! Ring out the knell of war, 

Of ignorance and poverty and crime! 

Ring in forever from the bourne of Time 
Man’s conquest of himself and of his star,— 
His first mind-wrought, mind-ruled Fraternity! 
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(Free Russia victrix! Build thy temple true,— 
Thy workers’ lives its stones, their dreams its jewels, 
Their love its glory and their strength its throne! 
Thou lost a world and gain’d, reborn, a soul;— 
God grant thou gain the world too for the Dream!) 


Leavenworth Federal Penitentiary, 
June 1919. 
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Democracy how Many Crimes !— 


Bemocracy, how many crimes 
Have been committed in thy name! 
Alas! how many, many times 
The dreams of men have wrought their shame, 
Have brought but death and knavery 
And sold a world to slavery! 


Be careful then, ye ardent men 

Who think to wean the world from sin 
And found by force a theory,— 

Lest ye reap nought but misery! 
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Hew Wear’s Greeting 


from Prison. 


Chen Courage! friend, and with me face the years, 
Struggling with bigotry and pride and hate, 
Praying for courage to proclaim the truth, 
Sharing each other’s light—there is no other,— 
Seeking the good, the gracious larger mind, 

The thoughtful, timely, genial word and deed,— 
The light of Art, the voice of high Romance,— 
To make this beast a man, this hell a heaven! 
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Sbame to the Liberals! 
(After the signing of the Treaty of Versailles.) 


Gypeak! timid votaries of truth! 
Leave not the honest word unsaid;— 
Condemn the conquering lie, forsooth, 
Lest Justice bow her high-borne head 
In shame and Wrong go unrebuked 
And this once free and favored land 
Be drugged, hate-poisoned, cowed and yoked 
With sin under the Iron Hand! 


Speak out! The Old World lies in dust,— 

The New is dreaming in new chains! 

Her torch expires, snuffed by the gust 

Of war that swept and charred her plains; 
Tarnished the lustre of her shield, 

Faded the star upon her brow,— 

Are ye all cowards that you yield? 

Speak for the truth, speak out, speak now! 


By night like a hunted thief Peace came 
And stole the glistering tapestries 

That hid our secret tears and shame, 
Left us alone with our dead and lies 

To face the years of reckoning, 

To bear the grief and pay the bill;— 
Can you in Freedom’s withering 

And in the wreck of dreams be still? 
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O, speak with angels’ tongues! Confess 
The crime and folly of the war,— 

For we who loved no honor less, 

But truth and brotherhood loved more, 
Cry to you from our silent cells! .. 
The world’s reborn without you . . See! 
Dawn-red o’er Russia’s tolling bells,— 
Flame-vision of the Age to be! 
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To an Ethical Preacher. 


our-square against the genial tides of peace 

He stands, Cock-Robin—wise in self-esteem, 
Pronouncing his implacable decrees, — 

Sir Oracle out-oracled—a stream 

Of mordant and pontifical abuse 

Descending in hot torrents from his tongue 

As lava from Vesuvius. “No truce!” 

He cries, “between the righteous and the wrong, 
No truce but war incessant,—to the hilt— 
Between the virtuous and the red-with-guilt!” . . 
And under every deep portentous breath: 

“We are the right; their cause is Cain’s!” he saith. 


Behold him on the platform shake his sword,— 
Our social darling and consummate child; 

Or death-defying at the banquet-board 

Sift Truth from Error and with gestures mild 
Make hating virtuous for the sovereign State, 
Define the duty of all moral men | 

To praise the war’s “morale”, and demonstrate 
That God is with us in the slaughter-pen! 


* * * * 


O, valiant donor of another’s tears,— 
Thrice-bless’d of our war-gilded patrioteers, 
Starvation-cordons and Youth’s fear-drawn swords 
Could never be but for your priceless words! 
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Co ny Doung Man. 


‘[[nheritor of ages, Youth of Man!— 
In you the Past inheres, on you the Future waits; 
All that is wholesome or useful or fair or true, 
All Knowledge, all Beauty, all Goodness, all Joy,— 
Breath of the soul, wine of man’s immortality,— 
All Justice and Fair-dealing, 
All Freedom and all Hope, 
All fruits and flowers of the earth’s fecundity,— 
All wait upon you... If you fail, God fails! 


Death and Corruption close in upon you, 
Press upon you, conspiring to choke your manhood, 
To reduce you to the clay of a sodden worm; 
Hypocrisy and cowardice connive to capture you, 
Lusts lay their snares for your feet; 
For Man dies not once but many times, 
And the jungle lies two steps behind. . . 
Before you, shining, resplendent,— 
Bathed in the morning glory of an eternal dream, 

- Behold, the City of the Sun—the Great Community! 


Alert! Be gently but firmly defiant! 

Let none master,—no, nor silence you! 

Let none think,—no, nor speak for you! 

Take nothing for granted— 

Neither security, freedom, nor justice, 

Above all take no love for granted... 

These things you must create. 

Dismiss all thoughts of revenge,— 

There is no time for it; 

Those who have injured you—ifyou have been injured — 
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Did so because they were cowards, or knew no better; 
Shame and oblivion will take vengeance upon them; 
Do not forgive them: pity them and pass on. 


Be not deceived: those who are wiser than you 
Will read your quality in your eyes, 

You can conceal nothing; — it is the law. 

Have I heard you say that crime and craft 

And cruelty and fraud and force, 

So lord it over the chaos of our world 

That Justice and Honor and Merit and Good-will, 
Fair-dealing, Trustworthiness, Charity and Peace— 
That these are but ornaments of a forgotten age? 
If this is so, yours is the blame! 

These realities were never more real; 

For the world is nothing in itself: 

It is yours to master and to glorify,— 

Yours to deprave! 

All else perishes; mind alone remains. 


Was there ever a just or heroic deed performed? 
A young man performed it 

And you can perform it now! 

There is no justice on our earth or above it 

Save as you proclaim it and make it your concern. 
Not what you regret, but what you are, 

And more—the thing you will be,— 

This is what survives. 


Rise, Freeman, and claim your heritage! 
You will find Beauty that sublimates all pain, 


That conquers fear and lights the souls of men; 
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You will find Freedom and Courage and Joy, 
Honor and Health and Love, and lo!— 

When the peace of twilight falls, 

One will come and take you by the hand 

And lead you beyond that cool river that is Death. 


Rise, Freeman, and claim your heritage! 


If you fail, all fails, — 
For you are a gardener in the vineyard of God! 
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To a Chinese Screen. 


‘AY) , cunning triumph of celestial art,— 
A dream woven in daedal broidery 
To snare or solace an imperial heart! 
O, poem congeal’d in pearl and ebony, 
In coromandel-lacquer, silk and gold, 
With gorgeous dragons fang’d! O, elegance— 
Pulse from the purple heart of proud Cathay! 
Who wouldst communion hold 
With Beauty or with heron-plum’d Romance, 
Let his deep gaze dwell on thine inwrought tapestry! 


Musing beneath three flowering almond trees, 
With almond eyes half-narrow’d to his dream, 
In royal robes a mandarin sits. A breeze 
Feathers the silver grass along the stream 
Sun-glancing at his feet and idly shakes 

Upon the limpid water where it takes 

A deeper hue three rosy almond flowers; 
And musing there throughout the tranquil hours 
He murmurs sometimes in his reverie, 

While an ivory bird in an ebony tree 

Carols an amorous air, 

And a green paraquete 

With golden feet 

Balances on his chair! 


Forever dreaming dreams forever new 

Of Life and Love through veil’d eternities, 
Reproach him not,—he knows far more than you, 
O, western youth with callow cruel eyes! 
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Let him inform you, novice, what you are, 

And whence your shallow haughty culture comes, 

And whither flows the river of your being ;— 

For there was born afar, 

And bloom’d in Orient lore his learning plumbs 

Each treasur’d thought you own, each rose of Wisdom’s seeing! 


But, soft! he speaks, if you have ears to hear: 
“Gladly would I have given my very queue 

For one June twilight with Confucius near 

The cedars of T’ai-Shan,—once to renew 

At his soul-flame my feeble taper’s glowing! 

For now, methinks, too barren are grown the years, 
And life is but an aimless zephyr blowing 

Out of a void into a void of tears .. . 


The world is ruled by cynics—that is why 

It writhes and perishes. . . In some brave season 
Strong artist-men of clear creative reason 
Shall chasten it of its iniquity, 

And build upon the wreck of infamy 

A nobler human order, nobly plann’d,— 

A Golden City where creative men 

In joy of equal labor, brain and hand, 

May live in peace and plenty. Until then 

It is a prison-house where Fear is jailer, 

And Hope comes ever with a broken key! . . 


And thou, my Friend, what art thou but a dream 
That spins itself into Eternity ?— 

A phantom sail adrift without a sailor, 

Or chart, or needle, on Time’s ebbing stream, 
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Gliding like duckweed or this almond flower 

Down to some timeless, far-resounding sea! 

O, bubble blown upon Infinity, 

Can phantoms dream of Him whose dream they dower? 
I dream, therefore I am: I know no more, 

Nor whether I am man or only seeming, 

Nor what shall be, nor what has been before,— 

A shadowy host upon the night wind streaming! . . 


I have met force and fraud and lust for power, 
Greed and corruption’s poison, fear and hate, 
There where men strut or groan a fretful hour 
And find contentment always out of reach;— 
Where all is Truth, and all Untruth, and each 
Or less or more the helpless sport of Fate! 

But neither Justice have I found nor Reason 

In the dark chaos of your restless life, 

And little virtue, and less hope of peace,— 
Where thinking’s sin, and to be kind is treason, 
And there is only savage senseless strife, 

And men are slaves, save as they find release 
From joyless toil and lie-crowned tyrannies 

In art or madness or a lover’s bower, 

In crime or sad religion’s ecstasies, — 

War or a banishing! . . 

In one unhallowed, fleeting, storm-swept hour— 
Your dreams and ardors, pomp and power—dust! 
Your name and race and age naught but a gust 
Upon the trackless desert perishing. . . 

A jest, a sigh, 

A tortured ‘Why?’— 

And lo!—a vanishing! 
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And you, callow youth with a confident eye, 
With your freezing smile and your polished hair, 
Gazing at me with an impudent stare, 

You are really the sorriest fool 

That I ever have seen 

Since I sat on my screen 

In my gardens cool, 

Musing and listening thoughtfully 

While sweet with a divine despair 

From her perch in yonder sable tree 

A milk-white bird flutes rapturously 

An immemorial air, 

And a green parakeet 

With golden feet 

Preens on the back of my chair!” 

Truth singing from the bough of Death and Pride 
Pluming and tempting ever at the ear, 

And Man the Dreamer whom the Gods deride 
Torn by desire and duty, strife and fear. . . 
Have I divined the Poem, Celestial sage? 
Thine eyes have far too deeply rent the veil; 
There is no power on earth that can assuage 
This nameless grief! .. And yet, as doth a sail 
At sundown gleam more brightly, so may we 
In splendor greet the night—one star above— 
And find, if not by reason then by faith 

And brave serenity, 

Somewhere the heart to live and laugh and love 
And ride at peace into the stilly port of Death! 


Leavenworth Penitentiary, 
May, 1920. 
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Per Hspera ad Hestra. 


Qut of the bars of this absurd and cruel cage,— 

Noiseless, invisible, unconfinable,— 

Down the long dim corridor where the guard 
Shuffles with his clinking keys, 

Trailing behind him the pungent odor 

Of tobacco smoke from his corn-cob pipe, 
Over the grim wall where Death watches with hungry eyes, 
Over the sleeping fields of night 

And the silent avenues of tired cities,— 

Swift, silent, invisible, freer than air 
Speed my thoughts, hope-feathered, 

Like returning swallows, to my home 

And the homes of my friends... 


The days of labor and of longing, 

The long and lonely nights,— 

Nights filled with uncertainty and anxiety 

And with the consciousness of loss of irrecoverable time— 
All these have passed, and will pass. 

The months have melted in the seasons, 

The stone and iron of this barren place 

Have grown warm with gracious suns 

Whose slanting rays in summer quiver 

For ten minutes on my bed and wall, 

And cold with the returning snows. Two years 

Have faded in disappointment over our heads, 

And we are still here,—still waiting 

For our truth to become their truth who keep us here, 
For insight and honesty and patience 

To awaken fear and remorse and shame,— 
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Knowing with deep conviction that our day will come,— 
Our day when these iron gates will open of themselves 
And we shall walk into the air of what men call Freedom. 
For we have heard voices that speak to few, 

And seen immortal glimpses to which most are blind... 
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Eastertime in Prison. 


‘Hitter was the winter, 
Under the frozen gloom— 
A tortured queen in prison— 
Life cowered in the tomb. 


Death in the limbs of Nature, 
Fear in the hearts of men, 
Until it seemed that nothing 
Ever should live again! 


Over this mummied fastness 
The cowled days like nuns 
Stealthily trod and vanished... 
Sudden a rumour runs— 


An echo of bugles from Elfland, 
The heralds of the King! 

Into the these lethean chambers 
He rides . . It is the spring! 


Easter has come to Kansas, 
And through these prison bars 
I count with joy at twilight 
Three incandescent stars,— 


And low athwart the sunset 

A fleece of opal cloud 

Floats in the vault of heaven— 
Spun for an angel’s shroud! 
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Falleth the Night with a fragrance 
Blown from some new-mown lawn: 
Unshackled, a spirit has risen! 
Winter and Death are gone! 


We who were dead awaken: 
It could not be.. Itis!.. 
Bird-music in the valleys, 
Bloom-glory in the trees! 


Arise! my soul from prison,— 
There is no death in earth! 
Only a sleep and a dawning, — 
Change, and a glad rebirth! 


To Mr. W. O. Glover of Kansas City, Mo., 
and his generous friends. 
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In Memoriam George W. Rasmpth. 
1881—1920, 
Defensor pacis descensus est. 


trong, faithful, kind,—the paths of joy he trod 
And pain, with equal strength,—a soul apart, 
A baffled dreamer radiant in his heart, 
A hungry heart, unvanquish’d, sent abroad 
On errands high,—a friend to those who plod 
With sinking hope, who heard from moth to star— 
Now loud and clear, now low and sweet and far— 
The healing thunders of the living God! 


War’s enemy is dead while war survives 

In the vast devastation of an age... 

But think, where generous dreams to Youth are given, 
Or bleeding Love on some new hope revives 

He lives again!—where Courage breaks a cage 
And white wings beat against a blackening heaven! 
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Che Lonely heart. 


Wen grow and blossom even as meadow flowers, — 

As meadow flowers so they fade and die, 
And we who watch them pass and perish cry 
For justice and for mercy knowing that ours 
Is but a brief reprieve until the showers 
And storms and snows destroy us and we lie 

. Withered within the dust, when lo!—on high 
Naught lives save Nature’s vast indifferent powers! 


There is nor justice, mercy, peace, nor hope 
Save in the lighted hearts of lonely men 

Who roam the barren world where idiots grope 
And craven kings chain Daniel ina den... 

The flowers that fling their sweetness to the bees 
Die less unhappy, less alone than these! 
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Soliloquy of an Old Revolutionist. 


Uhat shall they say of me when I am dead, 
Snuffed, prostrate, blown among the dust of earth— 
Less than a dream dissolved, a rhythm fled,— 
What shall they say who tread with crimson’d mirth 
Earth’s fairer ways, and I am vanished? . . 
Saint, hero, sage? Ambitious fool forlorn? 
It little counts,—they too must join the dead 
And leave their names to honor or to scorn! 


Yet Truth will sometime speak ’gainst armor’d foes 

And speaking say my courage once unsheathed 

For her a sword, say I disdained the Past 

But gloried in the Future’s blossoming rose,— 

Yearn’d under summer’s moon-drench’d leaves 
and breathed 

Life’s rich melodious glamour to the last! 
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To Pain. 


Sharp Stinging counselor—O, writhing god! 
Brute-spawn of Caliban and Lucifer, 
Immortal antiphone, fell warrior 
Upon our race!—there is not one to laud 
Your oft-recurring, stern, remorseless rod... 
Yet you are older, wiser, mightier 
Than Comfort and your prong’d imperious spur 
Has stabb’d and harrow’d and clov’n us from a clod! 


Dark Angel!—here is gramercy for thee! 

All artists pay thee for all art that lives, 

All wise men know thee for thy fearful eyes 

Have startled fools and stabb’d blind men to see, 
Made stones to weep,—and forged a world that gives 
Raptures to freedom and peace and paradise! 


Hbrabam Lincoln: Sixty Dears After, 


Upon the completion of the Lincoln Memorial Monument in 
Washington, D. C., during the World War, 


ls this our gift to Lincoln—this white fane 
Austere upon a far unnatural hillP— 
This is not meet for him who comes again 
To haunt the hearts of men and bid them fill 
Their deeds with greatness! His was no Grecian grace, 
Save in the cadence of his peerless prose . 
High-cheek’d, raw-boned, deep-eyed, — sess Fi holds 


that face 
And storied fame immortal. 


Strangely he rose, 
By dint of will and matchless honesty, 
And singleness of mind, till in the hour 
Of trial they chose him Captain of the Free 
To shield the state in unity and power... 
O, poet and prophet-soul and pioneer, — 
Born of the plains, unschool’d in classic lore, 
Gift of the free young West and the lost frontier, — 
This tomb-cold temple in the Attic mould 
Mansions not you who in the shock of war 
And fame lost nothing intimate or kind, 
Assumed no purple, arrogant or cold, 
Displayed no hate, denied no righteous prayer! 


Sleepless in vigilance, humorous and wise 
With the keen brooding wisdom of a mind 
No subaltern could capture unaware, 

Months long he toiled and pondered to devise 
A way to save the Union, slave or free; 
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And as the tumult grew among the throng, 
And violent voices bred hostility, 
He spoke of this rather than of the wrong 
That set mens’ souls aflame. 

Yet the war came, — 
Reaping his dreams in dust; so for a time, 
Guiltless of lust for tyrant power or fame, 
He yielded pen and forum to the crime 
Of fratricidal war,—thus to defend 
A living frame of government proved good. 
And by what simple deed the war could end 
Often did he declare ... Yet force withstood 
And parried force and armies multiplied 
With years, sealing a nation’s tragedy,— 
Till Freedom perished while men fought and died 
And wrecked a continent to make men free! 
(Sic semper the red tyranny of Mars!) 
Until at last they ceased, and turned to find 
The nation prostrate, gashed with angry scars, 
Bewildered at its tasks, and all but blind 
With tears;—ceased, and put up the tatter’d flags — 
Stained emblems of their glory and their shame, 
And youth, grown old in war, came home in rags 
Hungry for love and freedom, sick of fame! 
But e’er the sunset bugles died away, 
While distant drums still roll’d the proud retreat,— 
By night through Washington a wild dismay 
Breathless with terror sped from street to street; 
Sudden and stark, craven and terrible 
From April’s heaven burst the maniac flame, 
And Murder brandished in the capital 
Her bloody blade and vanished as she came! . . 
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Hushed are the tongues that had been critical, 
Bowed are the heads that had been cold or blind: 
“The President is dead!” The churchbells chime... 
So died a gallant heart, a royal mind,— 

The truest, bravest, sweetest of his time; 

So fell a giant at a dastard ’s hands, 

So perish’d greatness,—and that mighty fall 

Rang through the murmuring forest’s deepest glades, 
Thrilf'd on the wires, startled listening lands,— 
Ceased only in the ages’ echoing shades! 


* * * * ¥* 


The times are changed ... Three-score brief years 
have fled; 

Another age is here with other men 

And issues, temporal, for which new blood is shed. 

The cause you died for, Lincoln, is no more; 

Another holds your seat, writes with your pen, 

Employs your very words to mask a war 

He little understands and less controls. 

Without your spirit’s grasp or charity, 

He summons men to slaughter and extols 

Abstractions, fills our world with cruelty, 

Suspicion’s poison, hot intolerance, 

The mob’s blood frenzy, the brute slings of hate! 

From principle to compromise he strays,— 

Outrages Russia, binds us fast to France, 

Surrenders all to England’s shrewd mandate, 

And soothes us, snares us, cows us with a phrase! 


But Time will not be cow’d, and men will grow 
Weary of lies and hating and pretense, 
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And in gray after-dawns will come to know 
That all men thought they fought in self-defense, 
Driven or drugg’d, as we, by force and lies 

Into Death’s canyons for Life’s fair ideals! — 
That victory corrupts the heart and steals 
Bright Virtue’s baldric from the best allies, 

That lean and lonely, trouble-tangled years 

Will shame the peace they bought with blood and tears 
And mock their credulous costliest sacrifice! .. 
That pity is the final meed of praise 

For him who more than all himself betrays! 


So be it,—even as it has been before, 
So will it be till men at length are free 
And youth resists the tinsell’d shame of war 
For greater truth and life and loyalty... 
Till that white dawn we die in sulphurous strife 
Sown like old dragons’ teeth by sordid men 
Who care far less for youth or truth or life 
Than for brief power and blood-bespatter’d gold 
For which they sell their souls... 

Nay, once again, 
This temple of some dead forgotten God,— 
White Attic shape from regions clear and cold, 
This mausoleum mirrored in the flood 
Of our own brown Potomac—is not meet 
For a new nation’s hero or his praise! 
Oh, build him rather a transcending street 
Where men may pass and seek their several ways 
From east to west, from north to south, with ease; 
Rear him a spire nobler than before!— 
But Oh! fail not, for him who hated war, 
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Within that Covenant he saved to raise 
A surer shield for freedom and for peace! 


Lincoln! heroic commoner, young and old 

Lay flowers and thanksgivings at your feet, 

And tell once more a story never told— 

Less of your cause than you, warm heart that beat, 
Clear-seeing mind, inspired simplicity! 

And when the solvent years have sealed in dust 
Our tortured time, its tears, its cruelty, 

Its murdering cant,—free souls and brave and just 
Will light their candles at your purer flame,— 
Remorseful of our paltry perjured shame 

And boundless malice,—even as now men strew 
On equal graves red roses for the Blue, 

And for the Gray white roses wreath’d with rue! 


Camp Grant, Illinois, 1918, 
Vienna, Austria, 1921. 
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Germany to Hmerica. 
1923. 


ale rom homes on which the sun has set 
To you whose sun is long o’erdue 
To melt the groaning gloom, to you 
From hearts hope-cheated, bleeding yet 
From your betrayal,—to you we cry: 
“It is high time for hate to die! 
Forgive! Forget!” 


“It is high time for hate to die!— 
Forgive imperial wrongs that wet 

With blood and tears the Past, forget 
The black blaspheming murdering Lie 
They taught you, and the proud pretense 
When fools fought fools in self-defense, 
And all asked ‘Why’?” 


“When youth fought youth in self-defense, 
And good men perish’d at the wall 

Of hate their rulers reared, and all 

Were guilty of the same offense! ... 
Forget the anguish and the pain! 

Forgive the blindness of the slain!— 

A world repents!.. .” 


* * * * * 


“Forgive the ardor of the slain 

Who perish’d in that iron net 

Of hate and war, and those who met 
Defeat and doom on truth’s white plain— 
Your prisoners—O, set them Free! 
Forget! forgive! And let us be 

Reborn again!” 
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Hoeste Fidelis! 


Dovers of beauty, dreamers dead, 
Broken and bleeding lovers of men, — 
Honor and glory and joy are fled; 
Who will arise to build them again? 


Swept on the carmin’d tides of war, 
Goaded and dazzled, credulous Youth 
Barter’d the baldric of dreams he bore, — 
Sicken’d and died in the death of Truth!... 


Tortured and trampled dreamers of dreams 
Bludgeon’d and broken, bribed and betrayed! — 

Have ye bequeathed us the courage that deems 
Silence unworthy the price that ye paid? 


Are we unworthy slaves of Fear? 

Is Life but enamell’d gaunt Despair? ... 
Yield us the faith that life is dear! 

Kindle new passion to think and dare! 


Envot. 


Far in the incense-breathing East 
Brahma and Buddha feed the soul! 

From their immortal banquet-feast 
God! let new human thunders roll! 


To Mahatma Gandhi. 
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